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and a printing press, and once nearly caused a pestilence
by burying an elephant. He was fond of travelling, a
very unusual taste in a native, and was now absent on a
tour in Eajpootana. He left the management of the
business to his brothers, who in their turn confided it to
their agents. A few years before, one of these had led
them into speculations in opium, that entailed on them a
loss of some hundreds of thousands of pounds. The agents
were allowed a liberty, and assumed an independence to
our English notions very astounding. The one at
Bombay was then in open rebellion; his revolt did not
result in his dismissal, but in preventing the elder Seth
from visiting that city as he had intended.
The Seths' house contained hardly any furniture,
beyond curtains and awnings, nor any books, pictures, or
other works of art. But of jewels they possessed a vast
abundance, and stores of gold and silver that filled vaults.
The^j had necklaces of emeralds, each stone the size of a
large marble, enormous pearls, a ring of which the hoop
and signet were cut out of a single ruby, a table diamond
about an inch and a half long and of proportionate width,
and smaller stones without number. The most precious
ornaments were reserved for the women, and these I
never saw; among them was a small idol carved out of a
single emerald.
On state occasions their elephant appearedcaparisoned
in silver; the caparison was composed of discs overlapping
each other, something in the style of scale armour. They
usually rode in English carriages, of which they had
several. These vehicles were kept in open sheds and
rarely, if ever, cleaned ; neither were their horses. For
dirt and untidiness the equipage of a native has no
equal.
I have said that the Seths had no books; the elder